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other nationalities. They could not wait to fight and, in the last resort, fought each other. I remember a wild night at the Naval Officers' Club, at which wine, and eventually blood, flowed freely.
On August 10, armed with the necessary authority, I made my way to landing craft LCH 315 in the harbour and presented myself to the R.N.V.R. captain, Lieutenant John Heaton, a Cheshire man. He was one of those amateur sailors to whom the war-time Navy owed so much, having been in eleven operations, including Sicily, Salerno, and Anzio. His craft was a headquarters ship, a floating signal station, U.S. built, and her crew of seventy had cramped quarters. All the Navy's traditions of courtesy and hospitality to guests were as finely upheld in this little craft as in the mightiest battleship. There were four passengers altogether—Oulds, a naval photographer; McWilliams, a South African naval observer; Norman Fisher, a newsreel photographer; besides myself. There could be no doubt that we must have inconvenienced the Captain and added to his anxieties, but no one would have supposed so from his cordial manner. We were allotted bunks that lined the wall of the small wardroom in tiers of three. Sweat poured off us as we sat or lay about in this steel oven, longing to be fanned by the ocean breezes.
We could not sleep much in this Black Hole of Calcutta. Next morning, as we breakfasted luxuriously on bacon and tomatoes, the Captain gave us the welcome news that we would move at ten. McWilliams and I went ashore to get some fruit and also sought inspiration on the eve of our sailing by visiting the great banqueting hall of Castel Nuovo where Nelson had dined so often. Now it was used as a naval stores, but we peopled it, in our imagination, with a brilliant company and felt better for our visit, as if we had absorbed a tiny part of Nelson's own indomitable spirit.
Our radio was appropriately playing "Marche de Lorraine" as we moved slowly out of the harbour, thrilled in our Nordic blood at the tang of the sea, and the gallant spectacle of many ships in motion. I felt a little extra stab of excitement as an American escort cruiser, facetiouslvn suppressing their excessive energy thiabout the entry into Rome. What was the world waiting to learn? Surely that         copy "queucing up" for its turn on the radio to ]
